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THE COAL STRIKE SITUATION 


On July 1¢ President Harding laid before the operators and miners of both 
ino anthracite and bituminous coal fields a plan which he believed might end the 
controversy in the coal industry. The plan embodied three distinct proposals:- 


lst: The immediate resumption of work by the miners with the wage scale 
that was in effect March 31, 1922 as provided for in the agreement that expired on 
tht date; this wage scale to remain in effect until August 10, or until the ar- 
bitration commission had established new wage rates. 


2nd: The fixing of a basic wage level by an arbitration commission con- 
posed of three members selected by the mine workers, three members selected by the 
nine operators, and five members appointed by the President; the wage scale worked 
out by this Commission to be effective until March 1, 1923. 


3rd: A Federal inquiry into every phase of the coal industry, including 
all production costs and transportation costs. The President was prepared to ask 
Congress to confer upon this commission authority for the most thorough investiga- 
tim and to make appropriations necessary to carry on the work. At the conclusion 
of the investigation the commission would make a full report containing recommen- 
lations designed to establish and maintain industrial peace in the coal industry 
id to eliminate the waste due to intermittency and instability. In order that the 
Policy Committee of the United Mine Workers might have opportunity to assemble and 
‘onsider these proposals, July 15 was set as the date on which final reply either 
accepting or refusing these terms must be made by operators and miners. 


The anthracite operators were the first to make a reply. They commended 
1 general the plan laid down by the President and signified their willingness +o 
accept its terms, subject to three modifications: 


. lst: That because the problems in the anthracite industry differed very 
dsly from those of the bituminous fields, @ separate commission be appointed to 
‘al only with the anthracite industry; this commission to be composed of one 
“presentative of the operators, one representative of the miners, and three members 
appointed by the President. 


end: That it be definitely stated that the commission will hand down a 
“ge scale not later than August 10 and that this new wage scale remain in effect 
pati March 31, 1923 instead of March 1. This change was asked for the sake of 
wiformity because heretofore all agreements had expired on March 31. 


i 
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Srd: The establishment of a permanent body, empowered and directed to adjust 
og and working conditions, in case negotiations failed to settle any controversy; 
i decisions of this permanent body to be binding on both parties. 


At the meeting of the Policy Committee of the United Mine Workers on July 15, 
te President’s proposal was discussed and a reply refusing to accept the terms was 
infted, The reply stated first of all that the United Mine Workers of America were 
fully in accord with the proposal for the establishment of a commission to investigate 
shaustively every phase of the coal industry. They maintain that the completion of 
sy york of such @ commission and the application of practical reforms which its dis- 
slosures would make necessary is & prerequisite to any attempt to determine rates of 
my to workers in the coal mining industry upon a just and reasonable basis. In its 
raply, the Policy Committee states that it is convinced that the determination of a 
ir wage involves the questions of regularity of employment, over-development, costs 
if operation, profits and prices. "When all the facts bearing on the production and 
istribution of coal have been gained and impartially analyzed, we shall gladly face 
these facts and accept them as a condition to the rehabilitation of the coal mining 


industry.” 


Soncerning the plan for establishment of a wage scale by the proposed com- 
ssion, the miners state:- 


"In any case, the combination of a scientific investigating commission with 
4mgo arbitration board is bad. It is particularly bad when the wage scale at issue 
samtter of heated and bitter controversy, The primary duty of the commission to 
sof real service must be to collect the facts and give consideration to broad 
utters of peace and policy. These questions involve the reorganization of a huge 
wustry, which in itself, is a prodigious undertaking. In the face of this tremen- 
duly important task, no wage questions should be injected." 


The mine workers propose that after the report of the investigating com- 
rission, the fixing of wage scales could properly be left to the usual joint confer- 
nes of the miners and operators. They further object to the plan because they 
el it gives no assurance that a large enough group of operators will be obligated 
by its terms to provide any uniformity in the adjustment of wages and working 
tnditions. The miners point out that the operators who attended the conferences 
tlled by the President only represented part of the producing interests involved in 
Ne present controversy. They state that “operators representing nearly fifty per 
mt of the tonnage in strike fields where production is stopped have not been in 
iitendance at such recent conferences and we have no information that the proposed 
plan of arbitration has been submitted to them by any governmental agency" and that 
0 far as can be learned they will not come within the purview of the provisions of 
8 plan for aijustment. This would mean that all the mine workers would be bound 
y che terms of the arbitrators’ award while only a portion of the operators would 
obligated. 


The mine workers state that they realize the serious situation the shortage 
i coai will cause and recognize the economic and moral urgency for the immediate 
‘sumption of mining. They state that the situation can be cleared up immediately 
{the operators are willing to meet with the representatives of the miners’ union 
bg interstate conference, as provided for in the agreement which expired 
March 31, 


For the anthracite branch of the industry the mine workers stated in their 
‘ply to the President that negotiations hinged upon the recognition on the part of 
Operators of the principle of the eight-hour day for all men employed in the 
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industry » recognition of the union and of the existing rates of pay as a base for 
tuture joint negotiations, and full discussion of the merits of the additional de- 
anis of tho anthracite mine workers. 


In conclusion, the mine workers emphasized the human elements in the present 

ontroversyt- “We call to your attention that each year 2,500 of our men die and 
Huatless number's suffer injury in order that society might be provided with fuel. 

The hazard of the calling should be given every ConSideration and our people should 
be compensated in accordance with their skill as artisans, the laboriousness of their 
toil, and the degree of personal danger which they encounter. For a period of fif- 
seen wooks they have been deprived of their means of livelihood. They have suffered 
ond have secn their wives and children suffer. Thousands have been evicted from 

their homes, and they have bravely endured every discomfort and personal sacrifice. 
mey cannot now lightly forego the fruits of their struggle, and every dictate of hu- 
moicy requires that they should be treated with that consideration due them. The 
wblic interest, as well as that of the mine workers, requires that their material 
wuts be provided and their pride as citizens maintained." 


Somo of the operators’ associations accepted President Harding’s proposal for 
gettlemont of the coal controversy. These associations were: The Pittsburgh Opera- 
tors?’ Association of Ohio, the Illinois Coal Oparators’ Association, Cambridge Dis- 
trict, the Towa Coal Operators’ Association, and the Southwestern Coal Operators’ . 
isscociation. In addition to these, thirty individual operators in West Virginia ac- 
cepred the terms outlined by the President. Tne Indiana Coal operators declined on 
the ground thats 


(1) Arbitration boards composed even in part by partisan members ara entire- 
ly impracticable and ineffective and have in the past tended only to lead to greater 
difficulties. 

(2) There is doubt concerning the interpretation of some of the salient fea- 
tures in the plan proposed by the President and consequently there will be room for 
mca misundersianding and confusion. In closing they said, "We wish to advise you, 
hwever, that we now pledge ourselves to engage unreservedly +0 abide by every deci- 
Sion sni orcer of a Board of Arbitration appointed by you which does not include in 
its membership either miners or operators." 


The Pittsburgh Coal Operators’ Association declinsd on the ground that the 
proposals would merely tide cver the crisis for the moment and would not provide any 
Stable settlement. The Pittsburgh producers outlined plans for a settlement which 
Provided that: 


(1) ‘he United Mine Workers should recognize the principle of local district 
settlements. 
(2) The miners go back to work immediately on the wage scale in effect in 
"veuber, 1917, without the cneck-off, and that this scale remain in effect until 
March 31, 1922, or such date as the Board of Arbitration may be able to fix a wage 
fer the district. 
(3) The President appoint a Board of Arbitration for the Pittsburgh district 
Consisting of three members, residents of the Pittsburgh District, none of whom shall 
ves; o operators or in any way connected with the bituminous coal industry, the 
finding of this Board to be final and binding upon both parties. 
(4) The check-off be eliminated. 
(5) Consideration of the competitive relationships between this district and 
gal -union and union districts to be the basis for determining the wage 
8, 
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The Central Coal Association of Pennsylvania also refused the President's 
proposals on the ground that: 

(1) The temporary wage scale under which the miners are to return to work 
1s that established in 1920 when prices were at their peak. 

(2) The President's plan calls for the resumption of work on basic wage 
rstes and working conditions which grant to the miners practically every exorbitant 
jenand which they have made and for which they have contended without regard to 
sconomic law or the laws of this country. 

The members of the Central Coal Association protested against the plan for 
arbitration because’ 

(1) They considered that the plan asked the operators to surrender uncon- 
iitionally their fundamental principle of district wage settlements, and 

(2) The President's plan recognized the compulsory collection of union 
ives, known as the "check-off" system. 


After the proposals made by President Harding for the immediate settlement 
ot the strike were rejected, the President announced that adequate protection would 
be granted to all mine operators who wished to resume mining. In working out this 
plan for protection, the responsibility was divided between the Federal and State 
Qovernments. Telegrams were sent by the President to the Governors of 28 states 
yure mining operations are normally carried on. Replies came in indicating that, 
in general, State forces would be put at the disposal of the operators. Under this 
plan it was found impossible to resume mining operations; practically no workers 
returned to the mines so opened. 


On July 26 Secretary Hoover was appointed by the President to serve as 
chairman of the governmental commission created to regulate the distribution of 
coal and emergency orders have been sent out by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
t) secure the transportation of coal and necessities over the shortest routes re- 
gerdless of the plans of shippers and carriers. Priority in distribution will be 
given to vital necessities. 


THE RAILROAD CONTROVERSY 


The strike of the railway shopmen went into effect on July 1. The other 
uions involved in the wage cuts have taken strike votes but final action was de- 
ferred pending further negotiations. Chairman Ben Hooper of the Railroad Labor 
lard made numerous efforts to bring the parties together in conference with a view 
to settling the points at issue. On July 19 Mr, Hooper announced: "As there does 
not ssem to be any probability of reconciling the antipodal views of the carriers 
and the men on the question at issue," the Labor Board was making no further efforts 
tlong this line. At these conferences most of the points of disagreement were 
tleared up but no agreement could be reached on the question of seniority rights. 
the railroad executives have declared that the striking shopmen have forfeited en- 
‘irely their rights as former employes of the roads and will be taken back only as 
lev employes. Mr. A. O. Wharton, one of the three labor members of the Railroad 
labor Board, explained that the men want the restoration of their status as employes 
Prior to the date of the stoppage of work, for the great majority of these men are 
peruanent railroad employes and more desirable workers than those who have been 
taken on since the stoppage; that prior to this time no organization has been 
alled upon to sacrifice the accumulated rights of years of service in a similar 
Bituation, and that the carriers in refusing to grant the restoration of the senior- 
ry rights are preventing the possibility of a settlement. The executives, on the 
ther hand, claim that seniority privileges are based on length of continuous ser- 
ice. If the strikers should be permitted to go back with their former seniority 
‘shts, many of the men taken on since the strike would have to be laid off. This, 
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ss is generally known, has for some time been the sticking point in the negotia- 
sions. The carriers have indicated their willingness to abide by the other pro- 
posals of the Railroad Lebor Board, namely, to abandon the contract system by which 
gone of them had sought to escape the Board’s jurisdiction; to go about the setting 
wp of an adjustment board for the hearing of other disputes than those affecting 
mages, in accord with the provisions of the Transportation Acts; and to withdraw law 
wits growing out of the strike, The President’s proposal of July 31 embodied sub- 
santially these provisions and also followed the Labor Board in calling for the re- 
instatemont of striking employes with full seniority rights. The President insisted 
om recognition by both sides of the authority of the Labor Board but stipulated that 
its acceptance of the award by the men should be subject to a rehearing of the case. 
the seniority proposal, the executives have definitely rejected claiming that it 

wuld violate their moral obligation to the men recently employed. They even cite 
in support of their decision, the statement of the Chairman of the Labor Board, made 
at the time of the strike. 


"Upon one question the striking employes should not be deceived, Their 
lender has said that the strikers are no longer employes of the railways, and they 
iave thus automatically abandoned all the rights they possess under their agreements 
gd under the decisions of the board, including their seniority. This is not the 
ward’s action. It is their own. 


"Many carriers are giving their former employes the opportunity to re-enter 
the service within a limited time. It must be understood now that men who remained 
in the service and those who are now entering it will have rights of seniority that 
the board could not ignore." 


This leaves the matter more than ever up to the President whose position now 
becomes exceedingly difficult. The railroad employes naturally interpret the posi- 
tim of the executives as not merely hostile to their claims in this controversy but 
as indicative of a determination to disrup: the unions. On the face of the matter 
the emphasis placed on reinstatement and seniority can scarcely be interpreted any 
other way. 


Discussion about the power of the Labor Board to enforce its awards has in 
sue instances overlooked the fact that the Transportation Act gives the awards of 
the Board ne mandatory power. Commenting on the acticn of the Board, the Traffic 
mrid, en ‘rgen representing the interests of the railway executives said: "The 
ward has no function but to decide these wage controversies according to its sense 
(i justice. It canncet even enforce its awards on the carriers, much less on thou- 
sands of employed men who may do as they wish about working or refusing to work. 
lither the men have a legal right to strike - which means to quit work - or they 
ive not. The fact that there is a Labor Board that has made a wage award does nt 
tlier that right, if the right exists. Talk that they are 'striking against the 
Cvernment’ is largely piffile. Of course, if they endeavor to prevent others from 
lilling their places or to destroy property, or commit other acts of violence, that 
is another matter, and there is ample law tc take care of it. Our objection is not 
‘0 much to the language of the Labor Board resolutions which seem circumspect and 
ivoper enough, when carefully read, as to the popular impression created by them. 
‘hat popular impression seems to be that the Labor Board has taken control with an 
‘ron hand to outlaw the labor organizations that are striking and build up others 
‘0 take their places. The Labor Board has no such perer and we do not think it 
cught to heve or could have. Much as we may te pleased, in a specific case, with 
“exercise of assumed power that may resvlt in what we think to be justice, we must 
“precace any situation that leads to a false idea of the power of the Labor Board, 
‘ost, the Labor Board can only decide as to the facts in a given controversy over 
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nges or working conditions. The carriers and the men have the right to differ with 
14, The carriers have done so in the courts, The men are now doing so by striking. 
y think they are wrong and foolish, but we do not think they are attacking the flag." 


This puts tersely a point that has been emphasized in INFORMATION SERVICE 
tron the beginning, that the strike is not against the Government. 


THE PRESIDENT IS REQUESTED TO RELEASE POLITICAL PRISONERS 


Interest in the demand for amnesty for the remaining political prisoners is 
yeadily increasing. On June 29, at a special meeting of the Board of Directors of 
thee Greater Boston Federation of Churches, it was 
")T2D: To petition the President of the United States to extend amnesty to all men 
ill in prison who were sentenced for violation of the Espionage Act." 

3 Bzecutive Secretary of the Federation, Rev. Doremus Scudder, communicated this 
xtion to Senator Lodge with the request that he present it personally to the Presi- 


dent. 


At noon, on July 19, a delegation of prominent citizens presented to Presi- 
ient Harding @ petition signed by more than 300,000 persons, requesting that amnesty 
% granted to the remaining 86 persons serving sentences for violation of the Espion- 
ae Act. The speakers were introduced by the Reverend R. A. McGowan of the National 
(etholic Welfare Council end included Professor Paul F, Brissenden of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Rev. Doremus Scudder of the Greater Boston Federation of Churches, James H. 
buver, President of the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, Jack Bradon, National 
President of the World War Veterans, Morris Hillquit, attorney of New York City, and 
lilliam B. Harvey of the American Society of Friends. 


The term "political prisoners" was defined by Mr. Hillquit as covering those 
persons “convicted not of a common law crime involving moral turpitude, but of a vioe 
lation of a special statute enacted in a political emergency which has since passed." 
me speakers brought out the following points: 


1. That the 86 prisoners were charged with wartime offences which ought no 
longer to ba held against them inasmuch as the war is ended. The suspension of the 
espionage Act really nullified the charges against these men. 


2. The retention of the political prisoners behind the bars has been the 
fause of a great deal of discontent among the workers in the United States and a 
tant of amnesty would remove one important reason for unrest. 


3. The World War Veterans declare that the rank and file of the ex-service 
‘nin America, whom they represent, are not opposing the release of political pris- 
pers. Many of their members are disabled soldiers who have suffered for the cause 
‘democracy, They believe that one of the cardinal tenets of democracy is freedom 
‘expression and for that reason they urge the release of those who stand convicted 
‘war Opinion charges. 


4. The Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, at two successive conventions, went 
‘record for general amnesty. To test the validity of this statemant the delegates 
oe inquiry among the rank and file of the membership throughout Pennsylvania and 
ind @n overwhelming majority in favor of amnesty. The American Federation of La- 
= tas taken a stand for amnesty similar to that of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
“or. This is an entirely disinterested position on the part of these organizations 
* hone of thoir members are included among those held for political offences. 
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The position of the Socialist Party on this issue was stated as being quite 
«rt from any Socialist cause. It holds that these men are held in jail not because 
7 are more culpable than many wartime prisoners who have been freed during the 
a:3¢ few yoars but because they are members of the I. W. W., an organization of un- 
illed migratory workers who are poorer, humbler, and more friendless than those who 
aye been released. "Just because of this condition justice requires that they be 
Veoed immediately by act of general amnesty.” 


In addition to the speakers, members of the delegation included: Dr. James 
_Jarbasse, president of the Cooperative Leagus of America, Miss Helen Todd of the 
nrner-Labor Party, J. A. H. Hopkins, national chairman of the Committee of Forty- 
sight, Mrs. George Odell, past national chairman of the Women’s International League, 
s, Rosa Yates Forrester, district chairman of the Women’s Trade Union League, Mrs. 
schel Davis-DuBois, executive secretary of the Women’s International League, Mrs. 
LaFollette, Bishov Paul Jones, secretary of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
rs, Lorado Taft of Chicago, Mrs. William Vauchn Moody of Chicago, Prince Hopkins, 
lisher of Labor Age, New York City, Robertson Trowbridge, New York City, Francis 
isher Kane, former U. S. District Attorney for Eastern Pennsylvania, Clarence 
, Hoag, of Philadelphia, member of the Society of Friends, Mrs. Maurice Weyl, 
Pennsylvania Women’s International League. 


INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN CONFERENCES 


The following is from Dr, Albert J. Dawson’s current London letters “Dr. 
wett’s earnest plea for an International Christian Conference receives widespread 
support. He suggests that the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Cardinal Archbishop of 
estminster and the heads of the Free Churches should invite the Christian leaders 
{the world to mest in conference - Briton, German, American, French, Italian, 
ustrian, Russian. ‘Who knows’, he asks, ‘but that in such an assembly we may have 
ie embryo of a fellowship which will shape the destinies of mankind?' The Con- 
progational Union promptly endorsed Dr. Jowett’s appeal. ... The Primitive 
ethodist Executive passed a resolution heartily supporting Dr. Jowett’s proposal. 
“: Brotherhood Movement leaders have issued a manifesto, signed by Dr. Clifford and 
tsers, pledging enthusiastic cooperation. The Baptists 2t their annual assembly 
ave the primary place in their programme to the League of Nations. ... The 
blicy advocated by the Society of Friends is: ‘For the past, forgive and forget; 
or the future, show our confidence and goodwill by disarming, and our desire for 
mé general welfare by contributing what we can to the rebuilding of what has been 
*stroyed and the loyal support of all international humanitarian activities.'" 


In August a conference is to be held in Copenhagen by the World Alliance for 
routing International Friendship through the Churches, Their plan corresponds in 
ine degree to Dr. Jowett’s idea for a Christian International Conference. He be- 
eves that this conference in Copenhagen may prove the nucleus for the larger fel- 
whip which he is eager to see established. I+ is probable that he will attend the 
‘penhagen conference and work with its members. The conference will be presided over 
J the Archbishop of Canterbury, and twenty-five nationalities ara to ba represented. 


_ A further manifestation of this same desire to create a Christian Inter- 
Btioual fellowship will be represented at the conference +o be held during the week 
1 August 7, at Sonntagberg, Post Rosenau, Lower Austria. This conference is organ- 
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ized by the Fellowship of Reconciliation and its program will follow the ideals of 
that organization, which has groups in various parts of the world. 


Another important conference of this kind is announced in the same issue of 
the London letter, to be held in London in September “composed of representative 
thinkers, publicists and religious leaders." It will "concern itself with the moral 
ideal which is to direct the right ordering of human life -- personal, domestic, 


national and racial." 


WAGE REDUCTION REFUSED BY EMPLOYER 


In view of the insistent demand for large wage reductions on the part of 
euployers in many localities, the letter from the president of the Bronson Canode 
Printing Company of Chicago, reproduced below, is of especial interest. This 
printing company operates a union shop. The question of a wage reduction was arbi- 
trated and a decision rendered in favor of a decrease in pay. The letter, which 
mas dated May 2, was addressed to the Union to which the Bronson Canode men belong. 


"T have been away from the city for some time, and your recent circular, 
vith the circular of the Closed Shop Division of the Franklin Association, notify- 
ing of a reduction of wages agreed upon by arbitration, for members of the Franklin 
Union, were delayed in being brought to my attention. 


"I am very much surprised that a decision authorizing a cut in wages under 
present conditions has been agreed upon by the Board of Arbitration, and cannot un- 
derstand how any unbiased arbitrator could render such decision, as I feel that 
the cost of living has not been sufficiently reduced to justify a reduction of wages 
of printers’ employes at this time. 


"Ne believe in the policy of ‘live and let live,’ and we want our employes 
to live just as well, and enjoy the same conditions that we, as employers, enjoys 
ve believe that is their God-given right; we believe a satisfied employe is an 
asset, while a dissatisfied employe is a liability to any concern -- for who can 
pt in his best efforts for his employer when the money he receives for his hire is 
not sufficient to properly maintain those dependent upon him for support? 


"The Bronson Canode Printing Company, therefore, will continue to pay the 
same scale of wages to Franklin No. 4, for the 44 hour week, that has been in effect 
since the 44 hour week was first established, and shall not reduce wages in any de- 
partment of our plant until fuel, rents and other costs which go to make up the high 
costs of living, are materially reduced. 


"We are paying higher wages in all departments of our plant than any shop 
in the city of Chicago, and we are meeting competitive prices with printers doing 
cur class of work. We are making money, and we are paying our employes in addition 
‘0 their salaries, a share of our profits, ranging from 5 per cent to about 15 per 
tnt of their yearly salaries. 


"We believe all employing printers should feel kindly toward Franklin Union 
0. 4, because it was their initial demand for a living wage that put the ‘guts' in 
ne employing printers of this town, to go out and ask for just and adequate prices 
ial their product -- and now, when these employing printers, some of the big ones, 
Pe bragging about having paid income tax on two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
arnings during 1921, I feel at least, that they are practicing false economy to 
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jopand a reduction in wages at this time. 
"With kindest regards, I am 
Yours very truly, 


BRONSON CANODE PRINTING COMPANY, 
CHAS. H. CANODE, President." 


NEWTON D,. BAKER ON THE OPEN AND CLOSED SHOP 


Last Spring, District Council No. 6 (Cleveland) of the Brotherhood of 
minters, Decorators and Paperhangers wrote to Newton D, Baker, as President of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, protesting against some of the statements concerning 
the closed shop which had appeared in an advertisement placed by the Chamber in the 
fleveland PLAINDEALER, In reply Mr, Baker expressed his perscnal opinion on trade 


wion activity as follows:- 


"For thirty years I have been a trade unionist. In those thirty years I 

have urged workers to join unions and upon every occasion, publicly and privately, 
Ihave defended the principle of collective bargaining and resisted as unjust and 
prejudicial to the public welfare the closed non-union shop, I have always regret- 
ted the necessity of strikes, since they are wasteful and impose upon the community 
grave and irrecoverable economic losses, while they entail +o the workers privations 
and sufferings often distressing and sometimes cruel, Nevertheless, in default of 
gmore rational method of resisting oppression and in the battle for better condi- 
tions, I have felt that the strike was often the workers’ only recourse." 


According to Mr, Baker’s definition, the "open shop" is "a labor relation in 
which workers are wholiy free to join cr not to join unions, in which the principle 
of collective bargaining is recognized as sound and just, and in which the workers 
when uneble to agree with their employers have a right to be represented by repre- 
snttatives of t.eir own choice, in wage and other employment negotiations." Of the 
closed union shop, Mr. Baker says:- 


"The closed union shop, for which I assume Painters’ District Council No. 6 
stands, represents, in my judgment, an un-American and an un-democratic principle. 
According to its theory, mo man can pursue his occupation as a worker without the 
tonsent of those already in that craft. In other words, each trade becomes a mono- 
ply in the hands of those who are now in it, admission to its ranks is dependent 
yon their consent and the wide and general freedom, which we have hitherto thought 
fas American liberty, is, so far as industrial occupation is concerned, divided up 
into extra-legal groups who have an exclusive monopoly of their respective trades, 
the right to determine who shall be admitted to them, and when and how far he shall 
te permitted to work." 


@ UPWARD TREND IN EMPLOYMENT 


The Industrial Survey for June, which is prepared by the U. S. Employment 
Service, covers 65 of the leading industrial cities. During the month of June, 52 
tities reported increases in the volume of employrent over the figures for May. 
ihe 1,428 establishments covered are those employing in normal times 501 workers or 
tore. Commenting on the situation, the report says "the country is steadily but 
‘urely forging its way toward a period of industrial prosperity, in which it is pcs- 
sible that the labor supply will not equal the demand. As contrested with opinion 
‘it months azo, a note of optimism pervades practically every industry in this 
‘ection of the country." 


However, in spite of this upward trend, the volume of employment has not 
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nearly reached its normal figure and members of the President's Unemployment Confer- 
ence realize that there is still a situation requiring careful consideration and that 
probably next winter @ problem of serious unemployment will still have to be met. 


AGREEMENT IN THE LADIES’ GARMENT INDUSTRY, NEW YORK CITY 


The INFORMATION SERVICE for February 1, 1922 reported on the settlement of 
ths strike in the Ladies’ Garment Industry in New York City by the granting of an in- 
junction by the Supreme Court of the State restraining the employers from breaking 
their contract with the union, This contract, according to its terms, was to run un- 
4] June 1, 1922, After the granting of the injunction the garment workers returned 
to their shops and work continued according to the terms of the existing agreement. 
rior to: its expiration in June, negotiations took place between the International 
dies’ Garment Workers Union and the Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective 
issociation. An agreement was reached which embodied practically the same terms as 
those of the expiring agreement; that is, it provided for a continuation of the 44- 
hour week, the payment of wages on a week work basis, the preferential union shop and 
the limitation of overtime, The new agreement also continues practically the exist- 
ing wage scale and*provides for the appointment of a joint commission to make a sur- 
vey of the annual earnings of the workers in the industry and of the opportunity for 
enployment. This commission is to make its first report December 1, 1922, with recom- 
mndations. If the findings of this commission prove the employers’ contention that 
mgs reductions are necessary, negotiations for a new contract will be undertaken, 
If, after conferences have been held a new wage settlement cannot be reached, both 
sides are bound to submit the controversy to an arbitration board composed of three 
members, one from each side and the third to be an impartial chairman jointly select- 
el, This agreement is the result of six weeks negotiation and according to its terms 
ill continue in effect for two years in all respects save the wage question, which 
is provided for by the joint commission. The agreement was at once ratified by the 
mployers and after some controversy within the union ranks it was ratified by the 
employes. 

THE SHIP SUBSIDY BILL 


(Some pros and cons expressed by farmers and workers’ organizations, as quoted in 
he Congressional Digest, July, 1922) 


Mr. J. H. Howard, President of the American Farm Bureau Federation, says that 
though the Federation is opposed to the principle of subsidy, it is in favor of 
his bill because it will give aid to the marketing of farm products and opportunity 
2 control transportation rates, and because it will prevent the merchant marine from 
bing controlled by special interests. 


The Farmers’ National Council is opposed to the measure because, among other 
eusons, they feel it will result (1) in increased taxes to the farmer; (2) in free- 
‘a from income tax provisions on the part of shipping concerns; (3) in reduction of 
4ge3 of American sailors and (4) in the breaking up of the Seamen’s Union. 


The National Grange "in every single instance" has voted unanimously against 
4 appropriation of taxpayers’ money to promote "private interests" which, it is im- 
‘isd, would be the purpose of this bill. 


Thos. B. Healy, Business Manager of the Marine Engineers Beneficial Associe- 
tae No. 33, says, in part: "We support this bill because — it is beneficial to 
idee labor as distinguished from foreign labor so freauently employed in ship- 
tl it will promote American shipping and foreign markets for products of American 
Mustry; "it will mean employment for thousands.in America. . . Objections to this 
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nearly reached its normal figure and members of the President's Unemployment Confer- 
+008 realize that there is still a situation requiring careful consideration and that 
probably noxt winter a problem of serious unemployment will still have to be met. 


AGREEMENT IN THE LADIES’ GARMENT INDUSTRY, NEW YORK CITY 


The INFORMATION SERVICE for February 1, 1922 reported on the settlement of 
the strike in the Ladies’ Garment Industry in New York City by the granting of an in- 
jusction by the Supreme Court of the State restraining the employers from breaking 
their contract with the union, This contract, according to its terms, was to run un- 
i] June 1, 1922, After the granting of the injunction the garment workers returned 
to their shops and work continued according to the terms of the existing agreement. 
rior to its expiration in June, negotiations took place between the International 
ladies’ Garment Workers Union and the Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective 
issociation. An agreement was reached which embodied practically the same terms as 
those of the expiring agreement; that is, it provided for a continuation of the 44- 
hour week, the payment of wages on @ week work basis, the preferential union shop and 
the limitation of overtime, The new agreement also continues practically the exist- 
ing wage scale and*provides for the appointment of a joint commission to make a sur- 
vy of the annual earnings of the workers in the industry and of the opportunity for 
esployment. This commission is to make its first report December 1, 1922, with recom- 
mndations. If the findings of this commission prove the employers’ contention that 
mage reductions are necessary, negotiations for a new contract will be undertaken, 
It, after conferences have been held a new wage settlement cannot be reached, both 
sides are bound to submit the controversy to an arbitration board composed of three 
nenbers, one from each side and the third to be an impartial chairman jointly select- 
ai, This agreement is the result of six weeks negotiation and according to its terms 
vill continve in effect for two years in all respects save the wage question, which 
is provided for by the joint commission. The agreement was at once ratified by the 
employers and after some controversy within the union ranks it was ratified by the 
employes. 

THE SHIP SUBSIDY BILL 


‘Some pros and cons expressed by farmers and workers’ organizations, as quoted in 
the Congressional Digest, July, 1922) 


Mr. J. H. Howard, President of the American Farm Bureau Federation, says that 
‘lshough the Federation is opposed to the principle of subsidy, it is in favor of 
this bil] because it will give aid to the marketing of farm products and opportunity 
to control transportation rates, and because it will prevent the merchant marine from 
ting controlled by special interests. 


The Farmers’ National Council is opposed to the measure because, among other 
‘usons, they feel it will result (1) in increased taxes to the farmer; (2) in free- 
Koa from income tax provisions on the part of shipping concerns; (3) in reduction of 
"ges of American sailors and (4) in the breaking up of the Seamen’s Union. 


The National Grange "in every single instance" has voted unanimously against 
= appropriation of taxpayers’ money to promote “private interests" which, it is im- 
pied, would be the purpose of this bill. 


. Thos. B. Healy, Business Manager of the Marine Engineers Beneficial. Associa- 
ame No. 33, says, in part: "We support this bill because — it is beneficial to 
wsrican labor as distinguished from foreign labor so freauently employed in ship- 
ping" it will promote American shipping and foreign markets for products of Amsrican 
idustry; "it will mean employment for thousands.in America. . . Objections to this 
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11 from representatives of organized labor are made primarily in the interest of 
ne foreign element among our laborers." 


The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor is on record as 
ppposed to this bill on the ground: that there is no proof that this is the proper 
olution of the problem; that subsidies in principle are "provocative of inefficiency 
nd graft and general parasitism"; that this bill in reality provides that ship own- 
rs shall receive Government-owned ships for nothing, will be paid for operating them 
or ten years, and may then turn them back to the Government; that it gives auto- 
ratic power to the Shipping Board which, the Council asserts, is already dominated 
yy the shipowners who are in the last analysis responsible for the decay of our sea- 
over, The Federation of Labor recommends that the Government should try to operate 
ts ships directly rather than to sell them. 


IN THE MAGAZINES 


OURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, June 1922, Willard EB, Hotchkiss (University of Chicago) 
view of the "Interchurch Report on the Steel Strike of 1919"; “Public Opinion and 
be Steel Strike of 1919"; and the "Three Shift System in the Steel Industry" (by 
race B. Drury). A very fair and careful analysis of these three books. The re- 
iever says of the two Interchurch reports, which he considers as one, “whether we 

ull the report an investigation or an indictment, enlightened people will probably 
gree that the things criticized are on the whole things that ought to be criti- 

ized, Many will go farther and maintain that no document could deal honestly with 
his kind of subject matter without revealing a measure of righteous indignation, ... 
he need for dependable and timely information about industrial conflicts is great, 

he timeliness and comprehensiveness of the steel report gave it an important educa- 
ional value". The writer feels, however, that the steel strike report was obviously 
andicapped through the necessity of attempting to do “dispassionate research" during 
the heat of an acute industrial conflict", and that "this sort of inquiry should be 
lassified in a different category from that kind of industrial research which has 

ne dispassionate ... object of extending the bounds of human knowledge". The reader 
athers the impression that the reviewer feels that the steel strike report loses 
othing by being thus classified. -- Rexford G. Tugwell - "Human Nature in Economic 
nsory". An interesting discussion of the necessity for the recognition of psycho- 
ogical factors in economic theory. "Life on the instinctive level is unthinkable", 
he writer holds, "in a culture having as its most important features urbanization, 
épersonalization of human contacts, diversity of tastes, restrictions on freedom 

mi solitude, monotones, fatigues, and incomplete expressions", and it is the respon- 
ibility of the economist "to say what it is the industrial system does to men and to 
fline what it is men have a right to expect from industry". He discusses the price, 
Ried as human satisfactions, charged for the efficiencies of production and calls 
ora formulation of ideals as to what we want for humanity from industry. 


FEDERATIONIST, July 1922, “Autocratic ‘Associated Employers’ -- Their Aims". 
unsigned article dealing with the questions of the “open shop"; the eight hour 

‘yi hours and wages; use of State constabulary; anti-strike laws; picketing; the 
ycotts legal status of collective bargaining; individual working contracts, etc., 
seen through the eyes of a worker who designates the Associated Employers of 
llanapolis as "one of the leading labor hating organizations". This article is 
‘iptul by virtue of its simple and clear definition of many terms in common usage. 


DCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS JOURNAL, July 1922, "Indian Women Win Strikes". News re- 
punting a protest on the part of the women workers of the New China Textile Mills 

h Bombay , India, against the horribl» conditions under which they worked -- hours 

F labor in violation of the eleven hour law, no rest on Sunday, etc. When the 
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ractory inspector refused to intervene they organized and went out on strike, the 
yn employes walking out also. They won the strike. 


THE SOCIALIST REVIEW, July 1922, T. Bowen Partington -- "Chinese Trade 
tnions", An informative, brief, acticle on the domination of trade unions, or 
guilds or Tongs as they are called, in China. "So widespread are these Guilds ... 
shat even Outlaws, thieves, and beggars have their trade unions", The writer re~ 
iates his own experience in taking out an insurance policy against theft by paying 
tho Head of the Thieves’ Guild an annual sum, When a theft was committed during 
nig immunity the Guild returned the article stolen and produced the thief. The de- 
sisions of the Guilds are reached by majority vote. They regulate prices, markets, 
trade, credit and every other business factor. The laws are scrupulously obeyed. 


HEARST'S INTERNATIONAL, July 1922, Upton Sinclair -- "They Call Me Carpen- 
ter". The Fifth Avenue Coach Company in New York is displaying the following adver- 
tisement: “Upton Sinclair's Sensational new novel, They Call Me Carpenter -- What 
would Christ do if he should visit the earth to-day? Reverently, and fearlessly 
Upton Sinclair sets out to answer this question". This is accompanied by a classi- 
al illustration of Christ placing his hand upon the head of a man in modern dress, 
meeling. It will be of interest to follow the succeeding numbers of this serial 
thich occupies the first place, with a full-page frontispiece, in the July number 
of this, one of the most widely read of the sensational fiction magazines. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN COMMERCIAL, RECONSTRUCTION IN EUROPE. With this title 
and under the general editorship of John Maynard Keynes there have been published in 
french, Italian, German, Spanish and English, four numbers of this magazine at in- 
tervals of about three weeks. Here is brought together detailed and varied infor- 
mtion on economic and commercial subjects of current interest. The first number 
contained editorial messages from Mr. Lloyd George, Signor Schanzer and Dr. Benes, 
and discussed the problems of foreign exchanges in detail throughout the countries 
of Europe, The second was devoted to the principles of European reconstruction; 
tcoan river and inland sea shipping and the mercantile marine of Europe. The third 
contained articles on the Genoa Conference, the problem of Austria, the textile in- 
dustries of Europe, and financial and exchange questions. The fourth issue, dated 
July 6 is a symposium on Russia -- international relationships, economic program 
of the soviet Republc, the famine, social and intellectual life, economic situa- 
tion, with special emphasis on the oil industry. Each number contains a Business 
barometer of selected business conditions, 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW published monthly by the International Labour 
iftice of the League of Nations, at Geneva. This publication is well worth a care- 
ul reading month by month since it summarizes news items relating to economic life 
i¢ World over, and contains special articles of great educational value on current 
budustrial movements. It serves as a source of information as to dates, purposes 
Pe Fate of meeting of various conferences and congresses, and gives summaries of 
‘sir proceedings which may be regarded as authoritative. The material is classi- 
led under the following heads: special articles; industrial relations; production 
ind prices; employment and unemployment; migration; industrial hygiene; vocational 
puidance; agriculture; legislative notes; government reports; bibliography. The 
‘ne number contains the following special articles: Tendencies in Trade Union De- 
lopment in the United States; The Social Insurance Bill of the French Government 
*® Third International Trade Union Congress. The July special articles are as 
wane The Christian Social Movement and International Labour Legislation; Em- 
poyment - A problem of Coordination; Employment Exchanges and their Organization. 


te baa NATION’S BUSINESS, July 1922, Julius H. Barnes -- "Keeping Business out 
curt", Brief, interesting account of the plan of arbitration of the Chamber of. 
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Commerce of the United States, written ty its president. The National Chamber has 
always advocated arbitration of commercial disputes, and has recently set up its 
om machinery for the benefit of its members, The Board of Directors is also a 
goard of Arbitration. The President appoints certain ones to serve in each case, 
and care is taken to accept no case which could be handled by the local chamber. 
Local chambers and the International Chamber are actively setting up machinery for 
the arbitration of commercial disputes. Ernest Greenwood -- "All Work -- And for 
the State”. A description of the "so-called Compulsory Labor Law of Bulgaria -- a 
echeme for the application of a seemingly unsound principle of political economics 
ghich accomplishes so much in the way of constructive results that every one is 
astonished", This law has no provisions in common with the bolshevik law of the 
game name. Bulgarian citizens -- boys of twenty and upwards, girls of sixteen and 
upwards -- are liable for personal service to the State. Boys at such service jive 
in special quarters, girls at home. In Sofia, in 1921, 18,040 persons gave ten 
jays each in the various city departments, and in industriel plants which would 
amount to about $55 per person in productive value at normal rates of exchange. 


AWERICAN INDUSTRIES, June 1922, A symposium by Edward E. Gore, F. W. 
Armstrong, and Henry B. Chamberlain -- "Chicago’s War on Labor Crime". The trend 
and aim of these articles is shown by the following: "Out of a sturnalia of murder, 
erson, bombings, shootings, sluggings and the threats and terrorism of a labor union 
tyranny born of its open and unashemed repudiation of good faith, Chicago, outraged 
end humiliated, has been aroused tec a point of just rage where she is determined 
that the intolerable situation must be ended now and finally." Mr. Armstrong, as 
General Manager of the Citizens’ Committee to enforce the Landis Award, describes 
most graphically the citizens’ war, and discusses the Landis decision which he 
calls “one of the greatest labor decisions of all time. The fifteen principles 
which it establishes as the foundation on which to build uniform agreements between 
workmen and employers, strike deep to the ceuses of graft and monopoly and pull 
then out by their roots." 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, June 1922, L. F. Easterbrook -- "The Farm Labourer To- 
day". A discussion of critical condition of the English farm laborer, his feeling 
of suspicion and distrust, his strong desire to possess land, and the many factors 
of failure in #11 smail-holding schemes. Nationalization, government control of 
Prices, the author feels, would not solve this very puzzling problem. Some method 
tust be devised to win the agricultural laborer back to the land. He suggests 4 
modern revival of the old tenancy in villeinage system, and a development of all 
phases of the ccoperative movement to overcome the hazards of agriculture. 


ADMINISTRATION, July 1922, Editorial Review -- “Employers and Employes”. A 
Miscussion of the growing sentiment against turning the smploye adrift when business 
slackens, The cozl miners demand that “the wages paid be sufficient to average a 
living wage for the entire year" and the editor says; "From the workers point of 
‘ew this is not unreasonable. From an economic standpoint it is preposterous." 
ne then suggests the remedy: “The employers should consider themselves responsible 
for their smployes for their whole time. In those mines where operations cannot be 
Kept up steadily, other work must be found or initiated, possibly less profitable 
Pork, to make the miner’s total income e living wage." The result, he holds, would 
pe & reduction of unemployment, of over-employment and of labor turn ever; an 
Picrease in wealth by the elimination of idleness and Over-production; and a stabil- 
bzation of all business. 


OTE; (As announced in the Service of July 1, this number comprises the issues 
of July 15 and August 1) 
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qugust 15, 1922 


SOME MORAL ASPECTS CF THE RAILROAD STRIKE 


The proposal put forward by the President on August 7 that the strik- 
ing railroad shopmen return to work and that the issue of seniority be sub- 
mitted to the Railroad Labor Board has been rejected by the men. Opinions 
will differ as to the quality of their refusal but it is important that the 
reasons for it should be understood by the public. In few industrial contro- 
versies have the moral issues been so obscured. There are very definite rea- 
sons for the course taken by the shopmen's leaders. 


Why the Proposal Was Rejected 


(1) To accept the President's proposal and arbitrate seniority would 
be virtually to arbitrate the right to strike, which has at no time hitherto 
been called in question under the law. Seniority carries with it so much in 
the way of security of tenure and other privileges connected with working 
rules that the structure of the railroad unions is in large measure dependent 
on it. An adverse decision on the question would presumably, in this and 
every future instance, so cripple the organization as to destroy the fruits of 
any legitimate economic victory. As the law stands the right to strike is ad- 
witted. There has been much talk to the effect that the strike is “against 
the Government", but the Government does not so construe it; neither do the 
labor Board nor the railroad executives. But the extraordinary ruling of the 
Labor Board which contemplates the automatic loss of seniority by men who 
strike -- a decision now manifestly recognized by the Administration as very 
unfortunate -- deprives the men, in a crisis, of their effective bargaining 
power, They do not feel called upon to arbitrate the right to strike, which 
Congress after extended debate over the Transportation Act explicitly declined 
to impair by legislation. It is well understood that the existence of Federal 
wachinery of arbitration adds much to the moral burden of those who suspend 
work in an effort to enforce their demands, but the right to use such measures 
is denied to neither party. The President gave his endorsement of this inter- 
pretation when he proposed in thse first place that the men be reinstated with 
full seniority rights. 


(2) These considerations were strengthened by a growing conviction 
on the part of the men that the present struggle is the climax of the open 
shop war which has been waged by many employers against the unions for +wo 
years. The executives, or many of them, are frankly hostile to the shopcrafts, 
and their new policy in making an issue of seniority is taken by the men as an 
attempt to destroy their organizations. The older and more powerful railroad 
brotherhoods are giving their moral support to the strike in the belief that 
if the shop crafts should be beaten svery organization would in due course 
met the same fate. Regardless of their motives, the policy of the companies 
has been such as to reinforce these apprehensions. Some of them contrived to 
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evade the perfectly evident purpose of the Transportation Act by contracting 
their work and thus escaping the responsibility of employers under the Act, 
erd in consequence their employes were arbitrarily denied its protection. The 
Labom Board has denovnced this practice, and +he roads may presumably be count- 
ei on to abstain from it in future. However, it has sowed thick the seeds of 
ajeqord and distrust, Further, the roads have been offering every possible in- 
ducenent, such as free board and transportation, to secure new men. One road 
ady rtises “oven shop conditions", and today "open shop" means to the Jabor 
niri, anti-vnion. Another road offers return transportation to men who will 
work for Sixty days. In many of their advertisements for men the roads have 
represented on the authority of the Labor Board that the new men would not be 
strike-brenkers. The effect of all this upon the men and upon their attitude 
toward the Labor Borrd is readily understood. Nothing short of a complete re- 
vers21 of its position on seniority would be acceptable to them or in accord 
with the position taken by the President himself in his earlier vropcsal. 


Why Train Service Men Are Quitting Work 


An engineer has the recognized right to refuse to run an engine that is 
so defective as to be unsafe, There is, to be sures, much room for mistaken 
judgnen*, narticulerly in the midst of a contest in which the engineers’ sym- 
pathies are with their fellow workers. The executives rive assurence that their 
engines and rolling stock have suffered no serious impaiyment. They report that 
5000 or more engines were in vreserye when the strike started and that the re- 
serve is stil] amvle. However, in the face of #, covuntry-vide strike and the 
difficulty of distributing the reserve engines, the figure is not lurge. It may 
bo stated, oven in advance of the report to be submitted in a few days by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to the Senate, that the engines and rolling stock 
on some of the roads aro fast deteriorating and that this process will be much 
rore ranid from now on if the suspension of shop-work continues. The Interstate 
Comrerce Commicsior has a very competent organization for inspection but its 
foree is monger even for norma! service. Tt has only 50 locorotive inspectors 
t+) cover more than 70,900 engines traveling over more than 260,000 miles of 
track, Encineers in verious parts of the country have besn sending in compisints 
tr the office of their Brotherhoed concerning vnwashed engine boilers, leaky 
volves, faulty brakes, hendlights out of commission ard other sericus defects. 
Without @ovbs, a strong sympathy and # keer impatience plav 2 part in causing 
the men to leave their posts, and full investigation may discloses thoroughly 
reprehensible acts. But certainly many engines are becoming unfit for service. 
T° what extent this eondition involves immediate danger to the traveling public 
cannot be accurately stated. 


The arming of undisciplined men, who are +co ready to assert their aue 
trority and to usa their guns is a further source of bitterness and danger. 
The wenace of the situation has caused a storm of protest from train service 
“1 and 2s undoubtedly responsible for many temporary withdrawals from service. 
ray be taken for grantei that there has been unwarranted aggressiveness on 
art of the union train crews, but the orovocetive acts of newly created 
end undisciplined ormed deputies are likely at any time to precinitate fatal 
Slashes between them and the men. The governmant does not find itself in posi- 
“on to vemove protection from shovs belisved to be endangered, but efforts are 
being nace by union officiais to have the activities of guards strictly confin- 
ei to the properties they have been instructed to protect. 


The Question of Good Faith 


‘hore has been a disposition on the part of many of the executives and 
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the press to insist that the issue be determined on the basis of promises of 
permanent employment given to the new men. According to this view there was 

a moral obstacle to the acceptance of the President's proposal. The shopmen 

take a quite different view of the matter, They regard these promises simply 

as a part of the tactics of the contest, and as inevitably conditioned, in the 
mind of every one, on a victory for the executives. The Administration is appar- 
ently with the men on this point, declining to be held responsible for promises 
which no one could give or accept save with a reservation due to the possibility 
of a vistory for the strikers. In Other words, wholesale promises of permanent 
positions were, in effect, promises to win the strike. 


The statement of President Willard of the Baltimore and Ohio, made when 
the result of negotiations on August 12 became known, indicates that the whole 
matter is much simpler than the public has supposed. In other words, cnce, the 
strikers are reinstated, accepting, subject to a rehearing, the wage decision 
of the Labor Board, the comparatively small number of new men who want to re- 
main in railroad service can be readily taken care of. Now that the executives 
ave for the most part agreed to reinstate the men there seems to be no obsta- 
cle to a rsnewal of thse President's proposal of July 31 that the question of 
seniority be dropped and the men get back to their work. 


JUDGE GARY AT NORTHWESTERN 


Northwestern University in June conferred an honorary degree upon Elbert 
H. Gary, head of U. S. Steel Corporation. Judge Gary took for the subject of 
his addres; “Ethics in Business". He maintained that in the last twenty years 
or sO & moral revolution has been taking place in business, There was formerly 
on the part of great industrial conference a disposition “to ignore the princi- 
ples of athics, all to the everlasting disgrace of industrialism". Even men of 
"high repute and honest instincts" had “inherited wrong ideas from the long 
past". According to this school, wage rates had to be adjusted "strictly in 
accordance with the laws of supply and demand". This, Judge Gary thinks, is 
no longer the rule. "The large majority of business men now conduct their 
affairs in accordance with the avowed belief that right is superior to wight; 
that morality is on a par with legality and that the observance of both is 
essential to worthy achievements; that the rights of customers must always be 
respected; that employes are associates rather than servants and shoula be 
treated accordingly; that stockholders of corporations, as well as all part- 
ners, ar? entitled to ary information immediately upon receipt of the same by 
any officer or partner, so that under no circumstances can there be preferen- 
tial rights or opportunities; that destructive competition must give way to 
humane competition; and that full and prompt publicity of all facts involving 
the public weal is demanded." a 


Judge Gary believes that introducing ethics into business increases 
the pecuniary gains and that this alone "furnishes a logic to every one which 
should be conclusive", 


The PACIFIC CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE of July 5 seriously criticised North- 
western University for bestowing a degree upon Judge Gary not because of any 
fault found with him as a private citizen but because of the policies for 
which he stands in the steel industry. In this connection the ADVOCATE quotes 
Halford E. Luccock, a prominent Methodist minister and the son of the late 
Bishop Luccock who insists that the bestowal by his Alma Mater of this degree 
upon Judge Gary which gives tacit approval to his industrial policy “does not 
represent the spirit of the Methodist Episcopal Church". 


= 
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CLOSING A JOURNALISTIC MINISTRY 


THE MISSIONARY VOICE (Nashville) for July carries a “parting word” from 
the retiring Editor, Robert B. Eleazer. He is one of the progressive leaders of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South and he has followed a very liberal policy 
in social as well as ecclesiastic matters. In this statement he summarizes what 
the paper under his editorship has stood for. As to war he says: 


"Ne have held that the Church -- the representative on earth of the 
Prince of Peace -- should not become an apologist for war nor convert its pul- 
pits into recruiting stations. That’s easy to say now -- nobody objects. We 
thank God that the VOICE said it also in the hectic days of 1917, not by way of 
opposing the war but as a plea for the integrity end soul of the Church.” Dr, 
Eleazer declares that the ideal of brotherhood as taught by Jesus applies “not 
only to tho yellow men and the black beyond the seas, but equally to the Orient- 
al in California and the Negro in the South." Likewise, the VOICE has held 
"that industry must not be left fersver a battlefield of competing interests, 
strewn with human wreckage, but must more and more be put upon the basis of ser- 
yico." Tha Christianization of industry is "the next great adventure for God." 


Mindful that his policy has occasioned much criticism, Dr. Eleazer nev- 
ertheless terminates his editorship with an optimistic word and with the most 
nerous expression of confidence in his successor. 


JUNE CONFERENCE, LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


The League for Industrial Democracy held its annual conference from June 
21 %o 25. The League is successor to the Intercollegiate Socialist Society. A 
four-pege summary has been issued which contains much information of importance. 


Dr. Harry W. Laidler, an authority on labor and radical movements, de- 


clarei that the labor movement in Europe is two or three times as strong numer- 
icrlly ss before the war. The Internaticnal Federation of Trade Unions which 
in 1912 rcpresented 7,000,000 workers, represented in 1922, 24,000,000. The 


i 
Trade Unionists, he said, are now officially committed to the socialization of 
industry end of 


land and are ready to meet the threat of war by general strike. 


Jemes H. Meurer, President of the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, 

' signs of progress in the American lubor movement. He referred, how- 
sver, to the increased interest in coopsration, the labor banks of the railroad 
‘hoods and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, the cooperative mines of the 
United Mino Workers, workers’ education, and the new interest in political ace 
‘ion. The "intellectual", he says, is only now beginning to function effective- 
y in tho labor movement, serving it as statistician, accountant, economist, 
engineer or teacher. 


ine editor of LABOR AGE, Louis Budenz, reported a considerable tendency 
fe workers to question the values of political action on thse ground that 
iv vends to divert the attention of the workers from fundamental economic prob- 
“fas. As against such an implication Algernon Lee, Director of the Rand School, 


fointed out thet the workers are confronted with many issues other than. indus- 
trial and that they must of necessity engage in political action. The Socialist 
Party, he said, which has suffered great depletion in its ranks and division in 


Since the war, is now beginning to build up its membership and will 
newly declared policy of cooperation with other working class groups. 


pursue its 
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Abraham Epstein, a labor expert, reported his observations on a recent 
yisit to Russia, The Soviet Government he finds powerful and its continuance 
essential to prevent chaos. But economic and educational conditions in Soviet 
Russia are tragic, Fifty-three percent of the schools are without books. In- 
dustry is still slothful, These observations were supplemented by Morris 
Hillquit, who regards the toning down of communism and the discarding of much 
of its original program as salutary. 


Louis Boudin, a prominent Socialist lecturer, reinforced the contention 
of Norman Thomas, Editor of the Nation, that violence should not be used in 
settling industrial disputes. Mr. Boudin said that when the people are pre- 
pared economically and morally for a revolutionary change it will come without 
any considerable degree of violence. 


"THE MOSCOW VERDICT" 


In an editorial under this caption the New York CALL (Socialist) on 
August 10, pronounced the action of the Soviet Court in condemning fourteen 
social revolutionists to death "one of the greatest tragedies in history". The 
Russian revolution, the CALL declares, was the hope and inspiration of millions 
of workers in all countries. This act, however, means that Russia is going the 
way of Czarism. "The best minds in the world, the greatest hearts in the 
world, the noblest souls in the world, have begged that the revolution should 
not ally itself with the execution of its political opponents." 


RADICAL COUNSEL TO NEGROES 


The Universal Negro Improvement Association has been holding a lengthy 
session in New York. The discussion on August 11 was on “Lynching and How to 
Prevent It." As reported in the press, the Convention developed great enthu- 
siasm over the announcement of an Oklahoma delegate that the only way to stop 
lynching is “by meeting a destructive force with organized force, by fighting 
fire with fire." 


There are several well recognized schools of Negro thought today. The 
convention here referred to represents one of the more radical wings. The rank 
and file of American negroes are not sympathetic to proposals of violence. 


